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presence of the cucumber in Greece, the orange and
cherry in Italy, the potato in England, and the vine
at the Cape, can be fully explained by the historian
only. The more intimate relation, therefore, between
the history of language and the history of man is not
sufficient to exclude the science of laDguage from the
circle of the physical sciences.

Nay, it might be shown that, if strictly defined, the
science of language can declare itself completely inde-
pendent of history. If we speak of the language of
England, we ought, no doubt, to know something of
the political history of .the British Isles, in order to
understand the present state of that language. Its
history begins with the early Britons, who spoke a
Celtic dialect; it carries us on to the Saxon settle-
ments, the Danish invasions, the Norman conquest:
and we see how each of these political events contri-
buted to the formation of the character of the language.
The Ian gun go of England may be said to have boon
in succession Celtic, Saxon, Norman, and English.
But if we speak of the history of the English language,
we enter on totally different ground. The English
language was never Celtic, the Celtic never grow into
Saxon, nor the Saxon into Norman, nor the Norman
into English. The history of the Celtic language runs
on to the present (lay. It matters not whether it be
spoken by all the inhabitants of the British Isles, or
only by a small minority in Wales, Ireland, and
Scotland. A language, as long as it is spoken by any-
body, lives and has its substantive existence. The last
old woman that spoke Cornish, and to whose memory
a monument has been raised at Paul, represented by